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MONEY IS A YARDSTICK 
A Unit for This Week 


Money you put in the bank may stay there years before 
you draw it out again. During that time the bank has been 
lending it to people who could make good use of it. Your 
father may have borrowed it for an important business deal. 
Other business men in your town may have used it. In the 
same way, Federal Reserve banks lend money to your local 
bank. They are bankers’ banks. The world bank will be a 
nations’ bank. 


HOW TO GET READY 


Before you make the assignment ask the class for a defi- 
nition of money. What gives it value? How many have ever 
had a Canadian dime or quarter? Why would a storekeeper 
refuse it? What pupils have been outside their own country? 
They had to exchange*dollars for foreign money. 

Now assign “Wanted: A ‘Money Yardstick’” for caretul 
study. Tell the class you don’t expect them to understand 
all of it. Ask each pupil to write out a list of questions which 
the article raises in his mind but he can’t answer. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Ask a local banker or economist to visit the class, to help 
answer questions, collected and organized by a student com- 
mittee. The chairman can take charge of the period, calling 
on pupils chosen in advance to raise questions in the order 
decided upon by the committee. You might start by asking 
him to explain to the class that the Canadian dime would 
serve just as well as our own if people would accept it. Use 
this to show that each country demands payment in its own 
currency. Ask him to explain the subject of the trade chart 
on page 6. Give most time to discussion of the world bank 
and fund. Bring out the idea that the fund is a short term 
lender, providing credit to facilitate world trading. 


FOLLOW UP 

Name countries which will need large loans after the war, 
e.g., Brazil, China, Yugoslavia, Holland. Ask two or three 
pupils to study the economy of each. What are their im- 
ports and exports? Are they fully industrialized? What un- 
developed resources have they? What post-war plans? (See 
activity and references suggested below.) Let each group 
suggest what could be done to increase exports, to get 
away from a “one crop” economy, to benefit world trade. 
Ask one pupil from each national group to present its pro- 
posals to the bank: hydroelectric plants, new roads, mining 
projects. Remember, loans from the bank must pay off, 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


WANTED: A “MONEY YARDSTICK” (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is our dollar worth today in terms of gold? (59 
cents. ) 

2. How have we made sure there will be no troublesome 
“war debts” to be paid to us after World War II? 

3. How did the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act change 
our tariff policy? 

4. What benefits could contributing nations obtain from 
the Bank proposed by the Bretton Woods Agreement? 

5. What is one of the objections raised to the Fund as 
outlined in the Bretton Woods Agreement? 

Questions for Discussion: 

If the Fund provided for in the Bretton Woods Agreement 
is set up, how can it aid foreign trade without being drained 
of United States currency? 

What real value stands back of the currency of a country 
which had gone off the gold standard? 

Activity: 

Hold a round-table discussion on the effects of cheapening 
the dollar. Why did it make payment of debts easier? How 
did it affect income from investments? Why didn’t it produce 
a greater increase in foreign trade than it did? 

From an atlas or economic geography find out the value 
of exports and imports of European countries before the war. 
How many exported as much or more than they imported? 
With what countries did they trade? Sumner Welles’ Guide 
to the Peace gives facts on foreign trade. 

For Further Reference: 

“Bretton Woods Monetary Conference: Plans and Achieve- 
ments,” Foreign Policy Reports, September 1, 1944. 

“Should Congress Ratify the Bretton Woods Conference 
Agreement?” Wake Up America, Broadcast No. 229, Ameri- 
can Economic Foundation, 295 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 17, 
N. Y., 10c. 

“Bretton Woods and After,” by Alzada Comstock, Current 
History, September, 1944. 

“Bretton Woods and the A. B. A.,” Business Week, Feb. 
10, °45. 

Money, by Marc Rose and Roman L. Horne (pamphlet), 
University of Chicago Press, 25c. 


FAMILY REUNION OF THE AMERICAS (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. What two republics were not represented when the 
Mexico City Conference opened? Why? 


World Trade “Yardstick” * Careers 
in Industry 11, Foods * Global News Map ° Arabian Nations * Bavaria 








COMING NEXT WEEK 


Special Issue on France — Her place on the inter- 
national scene, French politics and history, French eco- 
nomics; French people, their leaders, their culture, 
their art. 

Three French Revolutions, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Transportation article II. 

Careers in Industry 12 — Airlines. 

American Labor Problems — Manpower shortage, 
United Coal Miners’ contract renewal, labor and the 
“Little Steel” formula. 

Builders of America: 
Picture Series). 


Andrew Johnson (Historical 








2. What different groups are represented by members ot 
the American delegation? 

8. What criticism has Sumner Welles made ot the retusai 
ot the United States to recognize the Argentine govern 
ment? 

4. Who is the President of the conterence? 

5. Why was Secretary of State Stettinius’ assurance ot 

'. § economic aid in Latin America particularly welcome? 
Ouestions for Discussion: 

What changes in the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement have 
been proposed by several American republics? 

What measures for protecting the Americas against aggres- 
sion have been considered at Mexico City? 
For Further Reference: 

South American Primer, by Katherine Carr. 
Hitchcock, $1.75.) 

Latin America and Hemisphere Solidarity, by James £. 
Downes, Nathaniel H. Singer, and Donald Becker. (Heath, 
$1.40.) 

“Latin American Balance Sheet,” by Virginia Prewett, a 
series of articles in The New Republic, September 11, Octo- 
her 2, 30 (1944), and January 15, 1945. 

“La Grande Argentina: Currents and Crosscurrents in a 
Puzzling Country,” by George Doherty, Commonweal, Jan. 
12, 45. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, monthly publication, 
subscription price $1.50 a year, 15¢ each copy. 

Film: 

Pan-Americana: 16mm, sound, playing time 11 min, 
rental $2.00. Products of Latin American Republics and 
means of communication. Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway 
New York City. , 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY: No. 11 — FOODS (p. 12) 
Chart Reading and Interpretation: 


(Reynall & 


Use the charts this week for a lesson in chart interpreta 
tion. What are the causes of conditions pictured? For in- 
stance, mothers in war work mean less home baking, more 
sales even for a reduced number of bakeries (Chart I). Why 
are there fewer food stores now than there were four years 
ago? Men have gone into war industries and the armed 
services. Chain stores substitute super-markets for small 
local sence (Chart II). Chart III shows increased — 
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ment in food industries from 1939-1943. From facts in the 
article would you expect the total to be higher or lower in 
1945 and in 1948? The small increase in meat consumption 
(Chart V) hasn’t kept pace with population increase. Sub- 
standard incomes are partly responsible for this. What other 
conclusions can you draw from the six charts? 

Activities: 

Make two charts of your own based on figures given in the 
article: (1) 1939 sales of food, steel and iron products, and 
chemicals compared to total for all manufactured goods; 
(2) Changes in food production from 1925 to 1943. 

Make a survey of food stores in your neighborhood where 
tamilies of pupils trade. Are they independent or chain 
stores? Has the number of employees been cut since the 
beginning of the war? Does the manager expect to employ 
more men when the war ends? Are any of the stores co-ops? 
How many stores sell frozen foods? How many are self- 
service? 

Talk with a man who runs his own store. Find out what 
training and experience he had before he became an inde- 
pendent owner. What problems did he face before the war 
and does he face now? 

For Further Reference: 

“Frozen Food Is Planning Big Expansion After the War,” 
Business Week, December 30, 1944. 

“I. G. A.’s New Plan to Meet Chain Store Competition,” 
Business Week, February 10, 1945. 


BAVARIA — NAZI INNER FORTRESS? (p. 16) 


Study the map of Bavaria to determine its advantages as 
a “fortress” for a last stand by the Nazis. What kind of 


Allied attack could be carried out against them in this region? 
Locate significant points: Brenner Pass, Arlberg Pass, Steyr, 
Klagenfurt, Berchtesgaden. 


Assign some of the famous men associated with Bavaria’s 
past for special study and report to the class: Diirer, Henlein, 
Sachs, Martin Luther, Holbein, the Fuggers. Give reports 
also on Oberammergau, Munich, Nuremberg, Salzburg. 

Ask your music teacher to tell you the story of Die Meis- 
tersinger and to play records of parts of it. 


THE PURITANS OF ARABIA (p. 22) 


Supplement this article with other reading about Ibn Saud 
and write your own story of his life. You will find interesting 
details in the 1943 volume of Current Biography (H. W. 
Wilson Co.). How has he been able to win a place as a 
strong leader of a large Arab nation? 

Other References: “Visit to Arabia: U. S. Military Mission 
— Weekend with His Majesty Ibn Saud at Jedda,” 
Life, Jan. 10, 1944; “King of Arabia,” by N. F. Busch, Life, 
May 31, 1943, “Can the Arabs Unite?” by Harold Lamb, 
Saturday Evening Post, July 1, 1944; “Who’s Who: Ibn 
Saud,” Scholastic, October 25, 1943. 


Key to “naan ' Your World Week” 
36. 1.4732 8.6 
Il. Cc, a, b, a, €. 
e.. 45-2, Bs ty EE 
IV. Augsburg, Nuremberg, Alps, 
gaden. 
V. Britain, Romania, Netherlands, Italy, FoRpgtios. 
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SPIRIT OF ‘45 


Marines of the 28th Regi- 
ment, 5th Division, hoist 
our flag on the highest 
point of tiny Iwo Island, 
atop the volcanic fort of 
Suribachi, after battling 
their way up the rocky 
walls of the old crater for 
many bloody hours. 


(Photo by Press Assn.) 
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AMERICAN REUNION 


Conference of 19 Amer- 
ican republics at Mexico 
City 


A““MONEY YARDSTICK” 


World financial plans 
drawn at Bretton Woods 


WAHABIS OF ARABIA 
THE PATENT OFFICE 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY 
11. Food Trades 
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Finalists in Fourth 
Science Talent Search 


ARIZONA .. . . Phoenix 
Phoenix Union H.S., H. L. Royden, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA , . . Belmont 
Notre Dame H.S., Margaret J. Hodgson 


MLLINOIS . . . Evanston 
Evanston Township H.S., E. W. Parker 
Renate Mathilde Kaufmann 


Harvey 

| Thornton Township H.S., Geo. W. Clark 
pata 
Lyons Township H.S. John H. Anson 
Troy 
McCray-Dewey Township H.S. 

Charles Orlando Reed 

Washington 


Washington Community H.S., R. L. Rich 


MICHIGAN . . . Detroit 
Cooley H.S. Edward John Walker 


MISSOURI . . . University City 
University City Senior H.S. 
Maynard Cornelius Michel 


NEBRASKA ... Minden 
Minden H.S. Frederic E’John Petersen 
Valley 
Valley H.S. John Howard Wahlgren 


NEW HAMPSHIRE .. . Exeter 
Phillips Exeter Academy, K. Dwight, Jr. 


NEW JERSEY... Nework 
Barringer H.S. Richard Henry Milburn 


NEW YORK ... Albany 
St. Agnes School Lois Lee Boochever 
Brooklyn 
Abraham Lincoln H.S. Saul Kravetz 
Brooklyn Technica! H.S., Harold Conroy 
Manual Training H.S., Marion C. Joswick 
Far Rockaway 
Far Rockaway H.S. Jerome Blackman 
Forest Hills 
Forest Hills H.S. 
New Rochelle 
Iona Preparatory School 

Matthew Roland Kegelman 

New Rochelle H.S. Ruth Reichart 
New York City 
Stuyvesant H.S. 


———  _ 


Andrew M. Sessler 


Edward M. Kosower 
Andrew Streitwieser 
William Howard Taft H.S. 

Madeline Lenore Levy 


Roslyn Heights 


Roslyn H.S. Jean Carolyn Gurney 
Syracuse 

Syracuse Central H.S., David Allen Hill 
Watertown 


Watertown H.S., Nancy J. Stafford 


OHIO ... Cleveland 





East H.S. James Charles Kauer 
OREGON .. . Eugene 
Eugene H.S. Robert Norman Diebel 


PENNSYLVANIA... Abington 
Abington Senior H.S. 

Robert Edmund Handschumacher 

Altoona 

Altoona Senior H.S., Hans F. Weinberger 


RHODE ISLAND... Wokefield 
South Kingstown H.S., Walter M. Spink 


TENNESSEE . . . Columbia 
Central H.S. Alice Beck Dale 


VIRGINIA ... Wilton 
High Mowing School 


WISCONSIN eee Green Bay 
East H.S. Robert Leonard Hall 
Madison 
West Senior H.S. 
Milwaukee 
Shorewood H.S. Robert Mack. Sinclair 
Neench 
Neenah Senior H.S. 





John F. Moore 





Ann Wingert 


Russell Ray Ellis 


Michael Tinkham 


Ripon Senior HLS. 
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40) more Future Scientists 


attend Science Talent Institute 


OR five days this month, 40 talented 

boys and girls are attending the 
4th Annual Science Talent Institute 
at Washington, D.C.—as guests of 
Westinghouse. 


[hese are the forty finalists in the 
Fourth Annual Science Talent Search 
—who have demonstrated exceptional 
scientific ability in aptitude tests and in 
science essays, in competition with thou- 
sands of high school seniors throughout 
America. 


While in Washington, these future 
scientists will be given additional tests. 
Judges will then award $2,400 Westing- 
house Grand Science Scholarships to the 
boy and girl who show the greatest 
potential scientific genius. The remain- 
ing 38 will be awarded Science Scholar- 
ships valued at $6,200. 


Moreover, the award of scholarships 


has not been limited solely to the finalists 
who have qualified during the past 
four years. 

In addition, more than 1,000 talented 
boys and girls—zwho have received Honor- 
able Mentions—have been offered schol- 
arships by other sources, on the basis of 
their records in past Science Talent 
Searches. 

Westinghouse was founded upon sci- 
entific research and engineering—and 
welcomes this opportunity to aid these 
gifted young people in pursuing their 
future scientific careers. 

If you will be a high school senior this 
Fall—and are interested in sctence— 
write for full information about the 
Science Talent Seaich 

Address: School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
(SSc-35), Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS— Sunday 2:39 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE— Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evening, Blue Netwerk 
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Family Reunion 
of the Americas 


Inter-American Foreign Ministers Meet in Mexico 
City to Discuss War and Postwar Problems 


FAMILY reunion has taken place recently in Mexico City. 

Like all families, the American family of nations has its 
“rich uncle,” its poor relations, a skeleton or two in the closet, 
and even its “black sheep.” Among themselves the members 
may quarrel and bicker. But let any outsider try to butt in 
and they'll all gang up against him. It’s a tough and powerful 
clan, this family of American republics. It consists of 21 
nations of the Western Hemisphere with a population of over 
280,000,000 and occupies more than twelve million square 
miles. 

The reunion, officially titled “The Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and Peace,” was called at the invi- 
tation of the Pan American Union, with the Mexican govern- 
ment playing host. It opened on February 21 in the Jewel 
Room of the historic Chapultepec (Grasshopper Hill) Castle 
in Mexico City. 

The guests consisted of the foreign ministers of “American 
nations cooperating in the war effort,” accompanied by their 
technical aides. The biggest delegation was from the United 
States, headed by Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
It consisted of 39 accredited members, including representa- 
tives of labor, business, cultural organizations and a group 
from Congress. 


The “Black Sheep” 


These, then, are briefly the what, where, when and why 
of the Mexico City conference. More is to be said about the 
“who.” When the roll call was read only 19 of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics answered “present.” The two absentees were 
El Salvador and Argentina. Both of them were originally 
uninvited. El Salvador was excluded because its change of 
government last October was believed to have been brought 
about through Axis influence. But after an extended investi- 
gation, the U. S. State Department announced on February 
19 its decision to renew diplomatic relations with the gov- 
ernment of El] Salvador. Cuba and Mexico soon followed suit. 
The recognition accorded the Salvadorean regime made it 
possible for that country to join the Conference, after the 
inauguration of its new government on March 1. 

The case of “black sheep” Argentina is more involved. 
(See article in October 2, 1944 issue). It is her absence that 
makes this parley Inter-American instead of Pan-American. 
Because of the pro-Nazi leanings of the Farrell regime in 
Argentina, the United States recalled Ambassador Norman 


MARCH 19, 1945 





Acme 


Family members get together. Left to right: Enrique Munoz 
Meany, Guatemala; Edward Stettinius, U. S. Secy. of State; 
Pedro Leao Velloso, Foreign Secy. of Brazil, and Adolf 
Berle, U. S. Ambassador to Brazil, meet in Mexico City. 


Armour from Buenos Aires on June 27, 1944. Our State 
Department has since then steadfastly refused to resume 
diplomatic ties with a government which, as President Roose- 
velt said on September 29, had repudiated “solemn inter- 
American obligations” and had fostered “the growth of 
Nazi-Fascist influence and the increasing application of 
Nazi-Fascist methods in . . . this hemisphere.” 

Several months ago the Argentine government asked for 
a meeting of Pan-American foreign ministers to consider the 
issue. The board of governors of the Pan American Union, 
however, stood firm in opposition to such a meeting. More 
recently, President Edelmiro Farrell’s regime, in a too-ap- 
parent bid to be re-admitted to the family, fold, had taken 
some steps toward a declaration of war against Nazi Ger- 
many. 


Argentine Problem 


Although few dispute the charge that the Argentine gov- 
ernment is totalitarian and pro-Nazi, there are those who 
believe that withdrawal of recognition from the regime was 
ill-advised. Former Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
declared in a speech at Miami Beach, on February 22, that 
“the refusal to grant recognition to a government which 
comes into power in an American republic constitutes un- 
questionably an interference in the domestic affairs of that 
country.” It is for this reason that some of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, while deploring Argentina’s pro-Axis sym- 
pathies and actions, are nonetheless reluctant to approve the 
policy of non-recognition. They fear that this may establish 
a precedent which may some day be used against themselves. 

Liberals in the United States and abroad charge that the 
U. S. State Department has been quite willing to overlook 
anti-democratic practices in other South American countries 
so long as these governments officially cooperated with the 
United Nations 








Be that as it may, there is no downing the fact that Argen- 
tina by her absence dominated the Inter-American Confer- 
ence. The Argentina ghost seemed to haunt the Chapultepec 
Castle. No sooner had the session opened when the Argen- 
tine problem popped up. Dr. Ceslo R. Velasquez, Paraguayan 
Ambassador to the United States, rose and requested imme- 
diate action on the Argentine case. The motion was defeated 
because it had been previously agreed that the question of 
Argentina was to be considered at the end of the proceedings. 
At that time, Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla, 
president of the conference, promised the delegates, the mat- 
ter will be thrashed out “with the greatest amplitude and 
with absolute frankness.” This merely delayed the explosive 
issue. 

The agenda (order of business) as approved by the Con- 
ference was as follows: (1) the structure of the world se- 
curity organization; (2) problems immediately connected 
with winning the war; (3) Pan-Americanism and its relations 
to a world organization; (4) postwar economic and social 
problems; (5) transition from war to peace economies; (6) 
questions of coordination; and (7) Argentina 

This agenda, reduced to its essentials, consists of two 
phases — political and economic. Politically, the underlying 
problem is the relationship of the Western Hemisphere to 
the world system of collective security which is to be estab- 
lished at the United Nations conference opening in San Fran- 
cisco on April 25. Several of the American republics are re- 
sentful of their exclusion from the preliminary discussions at 
Dumbarton Oaks. They feel that under the present plans for 
a world-security organization not enough authority is ac- 
corded to small powers. This sentiment is also shared by a 
few European countries — Netherlands, Belgium, Norway. 


The Small Nations Speak Up 


In this hemisphere the fight is led by Chile, Mexico and 
Brazil. The Chilean delegation proposed that the member- 
ship of the Security Council be increased from eleven to fif- 
teen, with the four additional seats being set aside for the 
Latin American republics. Brazil] would add a sixth perma- 
nent seat to the Security Council of the new world organi- 





Press Association 


Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla addresses the 
Inter-American Conference in the Chamber of Deputies. 











zation — presumably to be occupied by herself. It was the 
task of Secretary of State Stettinius, fresh from the Yalta 
Conference, to reconcile these demands with the decisions 
of the Big Three and fit the Pan-American countries intd the 
framework of the projected world organization. 

Another political problem, perhaps not unrelated to Argen- 
tina, is the guarantee of present hemisphere boundaries 
against aggression. (Argentina recently has been spending 
heavily on armaments.) The United States delegation intro- 
duced a resolution on February 23 calling on American For- 
eign Ministers to meet annually to study situations that might 
disturb the peace in this hemisphere. It also backed Colom- 
bia’s proposal that “the security and solidarity of the Con- 
tinent is affected not only when an act of aggression is com- 
mitted against any of the American countries by a non- 
American power, but also when the act of aggression comes 
from one American State against one or more other Anierican 
States.” On February 26, the American delegation called on 
the other American nations “to prevent the admission to this 
hemisphere, now and after the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, of war criminals or Axis or Nazi agents.” This reso- 


lution also was aimed at Argentina. 


Cali for Uncle Sam 


Important as the political issues seemed, they were over- 
shadowed by the economic aspects of the Inter-American 
Conference. Uppermost in the minds of the Latin-American 
delegates was the economic future of their countries after 
the war. These nations have geared their economies to the 
American war effort. About 80 per cent of all their present 
exports are destined for the United States. They have been 
asked by us during the war to increase their output of min- 
erals, rubber and other products. These nations wish to know 
what will happen to them after the war is over. Will the 
United States absorb their surpluses and continue to provide 
a market for their goods? Will we help them to reconvert 
their industries to a peace-time basis, and provide them 
with credits which they will need for industrialization and to 
build up their trade? 

The problem was highlighted in the moving speech deliv- 
ered by the Mexican Foreign. Minister Padilla. “In the 
Americas,” he said, “we must put-an end to the Dantesque 
spectacle of men without homes, eaten away by tuberculosis, 
malaria, malnutrition, and silicosis. .. The co-existence of 
free, prosperous peoples with slave, poor people must be 
cancelled definitely. . . . Lest a catastrophe of tremendous 
implications is invited, there is only one answer to the enor- 
mous power of abundance and distribution — the very great 
consuming power of the masses. Let us organize it in 
America.” 

Unmistakably this appeal was directed to the “rich uncle” 
ot the North. Secretary of State Stettinius promptly took his 
cue. In one of the major addresses to the Conference, he 
reassured the delegates that the United States would assist 
their countries in peace time and give them full economic 
and industrial support. 

The “family reunion” in Mexico City was the curtain raiser 
to the larger conference of all the United Nations to be held 
in San Francisco this Spring. By its harmony and good will, 
it has proven that the American community of nations is one 
of the strongest pillars in the structure of world peace. 
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VENTS on global battlefronts have crowded discussions 

of world trade and currency problems off the front pages. 
But the future peace of the world may depend as much on 
the solution of these problems as on military victories. In 
fact, a return to the trade “wars” of the 1930s would open 
the way for World War III. 

Widespread 1ecognition of this fact led to the meeting at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, last summer, at which 44 
United Nations drew up an agreement to prevent future 
trade wars. Congress now is considering U. S. participation 
in this agreement, which contains: 

(1) A World Bank, to help rebuild war-torn countries, 
and (2) a Fund to stabilize world currencies — establish a 
“money yardstick” to measure the value of goods sold by 
the nations of the world. 

To understand the pros and cons of this agreement it is 
necessary to review what happened after World War I. 
During that conflict our industries and farms had worked 
overtime supplying the warring nations with all sorts of prod- 
ucts. When the war ended the nations of Europe owed us 
billions of dollars. We confidently expected to collect this 
money. 

But the European nations were broke. The only way they 
could obtain the gold or dollars to pay off their debt to us 
was by exporting products for sale in the United States. But 
we did not want European goods to compete with American- 
made products. So we raised our tariffs against foreign 
goods. These higher tariffs (taxes) on foreign goods increased 
their prices and kept them out of the American market. 


Our Foreign Trade Bubble 


Our industry, however, needed foreign markets in order 
to operate at capacity. Therefore, we lent foreign nations 
money with which to buy our products. We tried to “have our 
cake and eat it too.” 

Economists now recognize that this policy was a foolish 
one. It worked only so long as we could keep on lending 
money to European nations. The Great Depression of the 
1930s put a stop to our loans, and our foreign trade bubble 
burst. 

Each nation then tried desperately to solve its “money 
problem.” Money serves as a “yardstick” to measure the 
value of goods, and as a “medium of exchange.” It acts as a 
bridge between persons who have goods to sell and those 
who want to buy. Since gold has a steady demand through- 
out the world, and an ounce of it is worth the same anywhere, 
this metal was used to measure the value of money. When 
gold serves as the backing for a nation’s money, that nation 
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fo measure the value of the world’s goods 






is said to be on the “gold standard.” Paper money or cur- 
rency might be used for convenience. But in a “gold stand- 
ard” country the paper money always could be exchanged 
for gold. 

We have noted that the high U. S. tariffs had prevented 
foreign nations from trading treely with us in the 1920s and 
early 30s. We sold them more than they sold us. And in 
order to “balance their accounts” with us they had to ship 
gold here. The draining of gold from European nations made 
it increasingly difficult for them to use this metal as backing 
for their currency. They tried to solve their “money prob- 
lem” by leaving the gold standard, and sharply restricting 
their purchases of goods. 


Goodbye Gold Standard 


The United States tollowed this lead and dropped the gold 
standard in $934. In that year sellers of goods were being 
ruined by low prices, while many people were burdened by 
heavy debts. So we devalued our money — cut down the 
number of grains of gold in the dollar until it was worth 
about 59 cents in terms of foreign money. We adopted a 
“paper standard.” Our currency was still backed by gold 
but it no longer could be exchanged for gold. 

The cheaper dollar caused prices to rise a little. Why? 
Remember that the value of goods is measured in terms of 
money. Reversing this statement, we find that the value of 
a dollar is measured by how much it will buy. The 59-cent 
dollar could not buy as much, so prices went up. And since 
people’s debts were based on the old, 100-cent dollar, the 
new, cheaper dollar enabled them to pay off their debts 
more easily. 

Our 59-cent dollar also helped us compete with other 
nations that already had cheapened their money to aid their 
foreign trade. Since foreign buyers could get cheap U. S. 
dollars, they were encouraged to buy more American goods. 
But this cheapening of money (changing the “money yard- 
stick”) to gain a trade advantage hampered world trade. 

In 1936 a British-French-American agreement sought to 
establish a “money yardstick” that could be depended upon. 
And two years earlier, in 1934, we sought to reverse our 
disastrous tariff policy of the 1920s and 30s by adopting the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Under this Act we agreed 
to lower our tariffs on foreign products if other nations low- 
ered their tariffs on our products. 

But the world was too “sick” financially to be cured by 
these half-way measures. Germany, under Hitler, had taken 
the lead in trying to become independent of other nations. 
She made substitute (ersatz) products, and imported only 
those raw materials needed for arms. 

Other nations were plagued by vast surpluses that forced 
prices down to ruinous levels. Brazil dumped millions of 
pounds of coffee into the sea; Britain limited her output of 
textiles; the United States destroved cotton and limited the 
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growing of wheat. And all the while millions of people in 
the world were unable to buy enough food and clothing. 


No More’ “War Debts” 


When the guns of World War II began to boom, the 
United States showed that it was determined to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. We recognized that the Allies would 
not be able to pay for all the supplies we were sending them. 
Therefore, in March, 1941, Congress passed the Lend-Lease 
Act. We agreed to supply materials to any country whose 
defense is considered vital to our defense. After the war we 
will accept “payment in kind or property . . . or any other 
direct or indirect benefit ” There will be no unpaid “wa 
debts” to cause trouble. 

At the Crimea Conference in February, the Allied chiets 
indicated that it would be futile to burden a defeated Ger- 
many with a heavy war debt. Instead, they agreed that 
Germany must make payment “in kind” (goods and services) 
for the damage done in other countries. 

This time, too, the United Nations recognized that all 
countries must work together to solve the world’s money and 
trade problems. This is what the Bretton Woods agreement 
hopes to do. 

The agreement provides, first, for a World Bank. Each 
nation will contribute a certain amount in gold and a certain 
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amount in its own currency. The Bank could then lend up 
to 20 per cent of its funds to member nations for use in 
rebuilding war-wrecked areas and for other purposes The 
main job of the Bank, however, would be to guarantee Joans 
made by private bankers. 

For example, the Netherlands government recently bor- 
rowed 100 million dollars from New York banks. Holland 
had no difficulty getting the loan because her credit is good. 
But a country like Yugoslavia would have trouble getting a 
private loan because she is a poor risk. She could, however, 
get a loan through the Bank. 

The second provision of the agreement calls for a Fund 
to stabilize world currencies — provide a dependable “money 
yardstick” to measure the value of goods. As in the Bank, 
each member nation would contribute gold plus a share of 
its own currency. When they are short of certain currencies, 
members can borrow from the Fund. The United States 
would contribute two and three-quarter billion dollars to 
the Fund’s total of almost nine billion dollars. 

Let us assume that Italy wants to buy $5,000 worth of 
American radios. She has a credit of $4,000 for olive oil she 
sold us, which means she is $1,000 short. Under the old 
system, Italy had two choices. She could send us gold or, if 
she lacked gold, she could decide not to buy the radios. 
Under the Fund, however, Italy could borrow the $1,000 
and put in $1,000 worth of liras, her own money. Backers 
of the Fund say this would stimulate trade, and prevent a 
reduction in the gold stock Italy’s needs to support her 
currency. 


The Fund — Pro and Con 


There is little opposition to the Bank. But the Fund is 
another matter. The American Bankers Association says the 
Fund’s methods are not sound. It points out, for instance, 
that the dollar is the key currency of the world. Nearly every 
country, says the ABA, is expected to want more dollars to 
buy U. S. goods than they can obtain by selling goods to us. 
Therefore, the Fund would very likely ke drained of dollars 
ind be filled with the less valuable money of other nations. 

Supporters of the Fund reply if we keep our tariffs low and 
permit nations to sell goods to us, they will not have to 
borrow dollars from the Fund. In cases, however, where 
nations are temporarily short of dollars, the Fund can supply 
them. But these dollars must be paid back. Supporters of 
the Fund contend, moreover, that the only alternative is a 
return to the gold standard. But they add that the trade and 
currency “wars” of the 1930s proved that nations will aban- 
don the gold standard if they get hard up. 

Although it opposed the Fund, the ABA report did 
recognize the need for some form of currency stabilization. 
It recommended that the Bank take over some of the duties 
of the Fund. Spokesmen for the Fund object. They explain 
that the Bretton Woods Agreement contained both the Bank 
and the Fund and, if Congress changes it, the work of the 
conference would have to be done all over again. 

In his message to Congress on the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, President Roosevelt said that its measures may not be 
perfect, and that time may prove the necessity for change. 
But he argued that “the Fund and the Bank represent one of 
the most sound and useful proposals for international collabo- 
ration now before us. . . .” 

The nations of the world are waiting to see what Congress 
does. Meanwhile, as they study these knotty trade and cur- 
rency problems, many Americans recall] the warning of 
former Secretary of State Cordell Hull: “If the goods of the 
world cannot freely cross frontiers, armies will. . . .” 
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in the hospitals. 


1. When the Civil War began, Mrs. Bickerdyke 
joined the army as a nurse. The women of if 
Galesburg, Illinois, collected supplies for her use 





MARY ANN BALL BICKERDYKE 
(1817-1901) 


The Soldier's Friend and Defender 


“BA AOTHER BICKERDYKE” was one of 
the most efficient and beloved of 
the women who nursed the sick and 
wounded during the Civil War. She 
served throu helping men 
on the field hospitals. 
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Mary A orn in Knox 
County, Ohi Oberlin Col- 
lege, and st in Cincinnati. 























2. She fought constantly for the rights of th 
soldiers. On one occasion she threw a drunken 
surgeon out of a hospital as the men cheered. 















any point in nt, with free 
transportatio 

After the d for a time 
as a pension elped nurses 
and veterans obtain pensions. Writing 
to the Pension Commission, General 
Logan said: “I introduce Mother Bicker- 
dyke. What she wants is right, and what 
she says will be the truth.” 


{ UF IT WAS MRS. BICKERDYKE 1 CAN D0 
1 NOTHING FOR YOU. SHE OUT RANKS 
ME AS FAR AS THE MEN ARE CONCERNED. 
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3. The surgeon found that 
it did no good to report 
Mrs. Bickerdyke to his com- 
manding officer, General 
William T. Sherman. 



























/ DID NOT INTEND TO LET 1500 WOUNDED 
MEN FREEZE WH/LE YOUR OFFICERS 
DECIDED HOW TO KEEP THEM FROM 
FREEZING / 


WELL SAID, MOTHER 
BICKERDYKE, WELL JUST 
FORGET ABOUT YOUR ACTION. | 





4. When dhe ae out of firewood in the bitter winter of 1863, 
Mother Bickerdyke burned up the old fortifications without 
asking Sherman for the authority to act. 
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5. She saved thousands of dollars by 
setting up laundries, with the help of 
escaped Negro slaves, and salvaging the 
clothing and bedding of wounded men. 

















JOIN THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN MARCH 








Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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Putting the KyO in Tokyo! 


On the Battlefronts 


WEST. The battle for the Ruhr, Ger- 
many’s industrial heart, is on. In the 
Rhineland Allied armies are advancing 
swiftly along a 200-mile front. Jointly 
they have accounted for some 56,000 
Nazi prisoners during the month of 
February. General H. D. G. Crerar’s 
Canadian Ist Army continued to score 
gains at the northern end against heavy 
enemy resistance, driving toward the 
bridge at Wesel, ‘which the Nazis are 
trying to keep open. Lieut. General 
W. H. Simpson’s 9th Army reached the 
Rhine at Diisseldorf and Duisburg, 
where the massive Admiral Scheer 
Bridge leads into that city. General 
C. H. Hodges’ Ist Army, after days of 
ferocious fighting, reached another im- 
portant span, the Hohenzollern Bridge, 
into Cologne. To the south, the German 
defense area is wider, and General 
George Patton’s 3rd Army has taken 
Trier, vital communications center on 
the Moselle. Fierce bombing of impor- 
tant enemy centers continues, and the 
city of Dresden is reported completely 
wiped off the map. 

EAST. During a temporary “lull” in 
the drive toward Berlin the Russians are 
mopping up Nazis in other sectors of 
the Eastern Front. Heaviest fighting was 
in Pomerania, where Marshal Konstan- 
tin Rokossovsky’s 2nd White Russian 
Army reached the Baltic Sea at Koes- 
lin, midway between Danzig and Stet- 
tin. The Russian Ist Army made a 
.62-mile advance in four days and 
reached the Baltic Sea at Kolberg. The 
port of Danzig is now completely cut 
off from Nazi territory. 200,000 Nazis 
are reported trapped in Pomerania. 


PACIFIC. Additional small gains 
were made by the Yanks on Iwo Jima, 
and the island is four-fifths in American 
hands, despite heavy resistance. On 
Luzon, Filipino guerillas have cleared 
the northwestern province of Ilocas 
Norte of the enemy. While not an im- 
portant defense sector, this part of 
Luzon does have good roads and was 
an important shore line route between 


Japanese concentrations at Aparri, north- 


ern Luzon, and points farther south. 
Americans made landings on two more 
islands in the Sibuyan Sea: Burias and 
Ticao, threatening to encircle the Jap- 
anese on Bicol Peninsula. 

American air forces in the Pacific 
have been put under command of Maj. 
General Willis H. Hale, to succeed 
Lieut. General Millard F. Harmon, miss- 
ing on a routine flight and believed lost. 


The President Reports 


Thirty-six hours after his return from 
the historic meeting at Yalta, President 
Roosevelt appeared before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress to give a report. The 
Crimea Conference has achieved, the 
President declared, “a good start on 
the road to a world of peace.” 

There were two purposes to the 
meeting, he told his listeners. “The first 
was to bring defeat to Germany with 
the greatest possible speed and with the 
smallest possible loss of Allied men. 
That purpose is now being carried out 
in great force. . . . The second purpose 
was to continue to build the foundation 
for an international accord which would 
bring order and security after the chaos 
of war, and would give some assurance 
of lasting peace among the nations of 
the world, Toward that goal a tremen- 
dous stride has been made.” 

Among the major political issues set- 
tled unanimously by the Big Three, 
Mr. Roosevelt listed: (1) occupation 
and control of Germany after victory; 
(2) voting procedure in the Security 
Council of the world peace organiza- 
tion; (3) problems presented by Poland 
and Yugoslavia. On all these points the 
President’s address followed broadly the 
communique issued at Yalta. 

“We shall have to take the respon- 
sibility for world collaboration,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned, “or we shall 
have to bear the responsibility for an- 
other world conflict.” 


Filipino Freedom 


What Happened: The Philippines are 
again under Filipino rule. On February 
27 General Douglas MacArthur, in a 
colorful ceremony in Malancanan Pal- 
ace, Manila, formally turned over civil 
control of the freed areas of the Philip- 
pine Islands to President Sergio Osmena 
and his government. 

“My country has kept the faith,” Gen- 
eral MacArthur declared. “Its soldiers 


‘come here as an army of free men dedi- 


cated, with your people, to the cause 
of human liberty. . . . On behalf of my 
Government I now solemnly declare. 
Mr. President, the full powers and re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution re- 
stored to the Commonwealth. . . . Your 
country is again at liberty to pursue its 
destiny to an honored position.” 

In his reply, President Osmena asked 
the Filipino people to bow their heads 
in solemn prayer and thanks. He 
pledged prompt re-establishment of the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
government, and called upon his coun- 
trymen to “forget petty political dif- 
ferences, to bury the ‘hatred and ani 
mosities engendered by the struggle 
and to obey the rule of law, justice, and 
reason.” He also expressed the hope 
that full independence would be granted 
to the Commonwealth on August of this 
year, which is the 47th anniversary of 
the landing of American forces in Ma- 
nila during the Spanish-American War. 

What’s Behind It: Philippine inde- 
pendence was set for July 4, 1946. But 
it lies within the President’s discretion 
to advance this date. Whether that will 
be possible depends largely on the prog- 
ress of the war in the Pacific. 


Secretary Wallace 


What Happened: The big political 
battle of 1945, raging around the con- 
firmation of the Secretary of Commerce, 
has finally been won by Henry Agar 
Wallace. The former Vice President. 
unemployed since January 20, was con- 
firmed by a vote of 56 to 32 in the 
Senate. 

What’s Behind It: The confirmation 
of Mr. Wallace came as no surprise, 
after the passage of the George bill 
which stripped the Commerce Depart- 
ment of virtually all powers to make 
federal loans. 
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On the Diplomatic Front 
ENGLAND. A minor “rebellion” 


within Prime Minister Churchill's own 
Conservative party collapsed when the 
House of Commons, by a vote of 396 
to 25, approved the decisions reached 
at Yalta on the Polish problem. The 
vote was taken after Mr. Churchill's re- 
port on the meeting of the Big Three. 
Next day, Commons stamped its unani- 
mous “O.K.” on all the Crimea deci- 
sions by voting confidence in the Prime 
Minister, 413 to 0. 

ROMANIA. The news blackout in 
the Balkans imposed by Soviet censor- 
ship and the exclusion of Allied cor- 
respondents has given rise to conflicting 
reports about the widespread unrest in 
Romania. What is known —and con- 
firmed by Moscow radio — is that fol- 
lowing a series of bloody demonstrations 
and riots, the entire cabinet headed by 
Premier Nicolas Radescu resigned. The 
government had been criticized by Rus- 
sia. A new cabinet was being formed 
by the left-wing National Democratic 
Front. 

THE NETHERLANDS. After a de- 
lay of several weeks, Prime Minister 
Pieter S. Gerbrandy has finally com- 
pleted reorganization of his cabinet. 
Five new ministers were appointed, and 
these have no political affiliations. The 
complete list of ministers failed to in- 
clude members of the strong Social 
Democratic Party, whose criticism of 





Fitzpatrick, in st. Louis Post-Dispateh 


Warning to the German people 
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the previous cabinet brought about the 
crisis of February 8. 

ITALY. The status of Italy has been 
advanced from that of defeated enemy 
to that of trusted friend by the an- 
nouncement that the Allied Military 
Commission has given up most of its 
control over the freed areas. Henceforth, 
the Italian government has full power 
over its foreign affairs and internal rule. 


France on the Fence 


What Happened: France will not join 
the “sponsoring powers” — the United 
States, Britain, Russia and China — of 
the United Nations’ San Francisco con- 
ference on April 25. The deadline for 
her acceptance of the offer made by the 
Big Three at the Crimea Conference 
has passed without word from the 
French government. Indications are, 
however, that a French delegation will 
be at San Francisco. 

Meanwhile. a lend-lease agreement 
has been signed between the United 
States and France, which will furnish 
France goods and equipment not only 
for war purposes but for postwar recon- 
struction. 

What’s Behind It: These develop- 
ments indicate that the recent strain in 
Franco-American relations has been 
eased slightly. 


Men Wanted! 


What Happened: Wanted: 1,600,000 
more men for the services and for war- 
connected industry. This is no adver- 
tisement: it is an urgent appeal by Un- 
der-Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son. If the war is to end rapidly and 
with the fe est possible casualties, he 
declared, we must secure, in the first 
six months of this year, 900,000 more 
men for Army and Navy, 700.000 new 
workers for war industries. 

In New Bedford, Mass., meanwhile, 
the War Manpower Commission’s plan 
for shifting labor was put to the test for 
the first time when 28 textile workers 
refused to accept transfers to more es- 
sential jobs in a local tire cord plant. 

What’s Behind It: Manpower short- 
age in war industries is still the main 
problem on the home front. Its serious- 
ness was seen anew in the recent an- 
nouncement by the War Production 
Board that the output of munitions in 
January dropped below the fixed quota. 
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The most popular man in the world 


Old Ceiling — New Floor 


What Happened: The public members 
of the National War Labor Board, in a 
report which took close to a year to 
prepare, informed President Roosevelt 
that wages on the average had risen 
higher than prices and that no upward 
revision in the “Little Steel” formula 
was justified at this time. (The formula 
limits general wage increases to 15 pe 
cent above the base rates of January 1. 
1941). However, WLB authorized its 
regional boards to permit payment of a 
55-cent minimum hourly wage to some 
substandard groups, principally in the 
textile, lumber, and related industries: 
in Southern railroads; and in service 
trades. (Minimum was 50 cents.) 

What’s Behind It: Labor’s complaint 
is that the cost of living has risen con 
siderably above the 15 per cent pro 
vided in the “Little Steel” formula. (Of 
ficial estimates place the increase at 
29.4 per cent, average.) Labor, there. 
fore insists that wages be adjusted ac 
cordingly. The WLB, on the other hand 
maintains that wage increases cannot b« 
freely made “without danger of an in 
flation which would be disastrous to the 
war effort and to the economic security 
of all segments of our population.” 


Boss Lewis 


President John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers, has placed his 
demands on the table of the nation’s 
bituminous coal operators. These de- 
mands are, briefly, a “participating roy- 
alty” of ten cents a ton, which will give 
the miners a wage increase estimated 
at $1.60 to $2 a day. 
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S SPRINGTIME dawned, atter the and 
costly winter of the war, the Allies for the first time 
invaded the heart of enemy home territory. 

Although the Germans fought cannily along the Oder and 
the Rhine, Russian troops spread over agricultural East 
Prussia and mine-rich Silesia and closed in on Berlin; Anglo- 
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American torces burst over the Cologne plain into the indus- 
trial Rhineland. V-E day seemed in sight, although the Nazis 
might fight on as guerillas in the Alps. 

In the East the Philippines were freed; U. S. carrier planes 
pounded Tokyo; and U. S. marines fought their history's 
grimmest battle on volcanic Iwo Island, airbase doorstep to 
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japan, where the Japs tought their cleverest engagement 
since 1940. 

The winter was marked by the boldest military advances 
and bloodiest losses of the war; the first freeing of American 
prisoners; the hasty dash of neutral nations to declare war 
in order to “get in on” peace plans; the most serious and 
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urgent discussion yet held by the leaders of the Big Three. 

Prospects for spring include knock-out battles in Europe; 

France's provincial elections; a Big Three maneuver to in- 

clude ex-premier Mikolajczyk in a compromise government in 

Poland; national elections in Canada and Brazil; and the 
San Francisco United Nations conterence, 
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Many retail stores were closed between 1941 and 1945 
because owners were drafted or sought better-paying war jobs. 
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Greater use of automatic processes in food manufacturing 
is expected to reduce total employment in coming years. 
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The fields with the highest weekly earnings generally are 
those in which labor unions have made the greatest headway. 


FOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


HE tremendous importance of food 
T csc in our national econ- 

omy is clearly indicated by the sales 
ugures for 1939, the last normal busi- 
ness year. Food sales amounted to more 
than eleven billion dollars out of a total 
ot 47 billion dollars for all manufactured 
goods. 

Sales ot steel and iron products, the 
nearest competitor for first place, 
amounted to five and a half billion dol- 
lars, while chemicals and related prod- 
ucts ranked third with sales of a little 
more than three and a half billion. 

Let us, for the sake of comparison, 
ti, 100 as the index number for food 
production in 1935-1939. Thus we find 
that tood manufacturing output in 1925 
was 85, reached 101 in 1929 and, from 
134 in 1942, rose to 145 in 1943. In 
other words we are now producing 45 
per cent over the average of 1935-39. 

At the same time the number of re- 
tail tood stores grew continuously, at 
least until manpower shortages, result- 
ing trom war mobilization, temporarily 
interrupted this growth. Today there 
are around 521,000 retail stores, a de- 
cline of approximately 81,500 stores. Of 
this decline, 55,000 were independent 
stores, 5,500 were chain stores, and 
21,000 were specialty shops. 


Chain Stores No Threat 


Contrary to fears that the chain store 
would be a serious threat to independ- 
ents, the number of chain units de- 
creased steadily during the prewar 
decade. In 1939 they accounted for 21.7 
per cent of total sales, whereas the in- 
dependents did 74.7 per cent of the 
business. 

Food store sales have been running 
it more than twice the level of 1933. To 
what extent postwar sales can be main- 
tained at this high level cannot be esti- 
mated at this time. But food sales should 
continue at a fairly high level in the 
postwar period. The dollar value of 
foods sold will be increased by the 
continued development of more highly 
processed and ready-to-serve foods. The 
frozen food business is expected to ex- 
pand tremendously. 
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No. 11 in a Series 
Postwar Careers in Industry 


) By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


Continued progress in the use of 

machines and automatic processes in 

| the food manufacturing industries has 

cut the number of employees in recent 

years. The food products that accounted 

for nearly a quarter of all sales of 

, manufactured goods in 1939 required 

only about a tenth of all industria: work- 

ers. At the same time, 3,202,000 per 
sens worked in retail food stores 

Inventions may tend to cut down em 


ployment in retail trade (self-service 
equipment for frozen foods. produce. 
meats and dairy products, reduce the 
number of clerks needed). But they will 
create new jobs in maintenance, repail 
and supply, and these functions will re 
quire better-trained workers. 


Your Own Store? 


The retail field has always been con 
sidered by the average person to be an 
easy one in which to make good. He felt 
that if he had triends and a little money. 
it would be simple to open a store. It 
is true that storekeeping offers an op 
portunity which is open to anyone. And 
many returning servicemen and women 
as well as young people still in high 
school, will no doubt turn to this field. 
But before they leap they should look 
at a tew facts about retail trade 

Studies of business failures show that 
a dealer entering the retail business has 
two chances out of three of lasting until 
the end of the following year, an even 
chance of lasting to the end of the third 
year. the 
cause of more business failures than any 


Inefficient management is 
other single cause. 

The person who hopes to make a 
career in storekeeping should take defin- 
ite training in the subjects (and there 
are many) that a storekeeper should 
know: bookkeeping, merchandising dis 
play, store operation, and management 
In addition, he should be in good physi- 
cal condition (running a store is hard 
work); must be able to meet people and 
know how to handle them; and must 
get expert advice on where to locate his 





store, what merchandise to buy, in what 
quantities, and how to display it. For 
those who have the competence. retail 
trade offers a good career and satisfac- 
tion not measured entirely in terms of 
money. 
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BAKERIES DURING WARTIME 
NUMBER of BAKERIES 
‘ei 1939 





21,888 








TODAY 
BAKERY SALES 





18,85) 


: APPROX"!,320,000000 












APPROX.® 2,200,000,000 





Higher consumer incomes, and less baking in wartime homes, 
have brought a 40 per cent increase in total bakery sales. 
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BUTTER CHEESE ICE CREAM 





FLUID MILK 








The greater consumption of fluid milk is reflected in the 
recent decline in sales of butter, cheese, and ice cream. 





MEAT& LARD CONSUMPTION IN U.S.A 
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Meat and lard consumption increased slowly from 1900 to 
1940. Since then there has been a spectacular increase. 
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Rewarding the Inventors of 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Until 1890, inventors were required to submit work- 
ing models of their inventions. Here is a model of 
the “Johnny Jones copying machine” of 1852. 


O NATION in the world has encouraged and fostered 
inventive genius more than the United States. The 
American patent system has been a symbol of the protection 
which our government has always given the individual who 
has shown the ability to invent or discover something of 
material value to mankind. Today there are some economists 
who believe that perhaps we have gone too far along this 
path of rewarding the man who invents “a better mousetrap.” 
There is pending in Congress a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Jerry Voorhis (Dem., Calif.) which is aimed to 
control the monopolistic use of patents. The bill provides 
that a patent holder can no longer enforce his patent if he 
illegally makes use of it in restraint of trade and commerce. 
It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the possible 
abuses of our patent laws. I merely wish to trace the history 
of the patent system from the year 1790 when the U. S. 
Patent Office was established through the efforts of President 
George Washington and Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson. 


Jefferson the Inventor 


As Secretary of State, Jefferson was the first administrator 
of the Patent Office, and the moving spirit of the Board 
which decided whether patents were to be granted. In fact, 
he made a personal examination of all the applications that 
came before the Board. Jefferson was himself an inventor 
although he never took out a patent. One of his inventions 
— an improvement in the mold board of the plough — had a 
significant effect on the agricultural development of our 
country. 

During these 155 years the patent system has encouraged 
the genius of hundreds of thousands of inventors. The patent 
office has recorded and protected the telegraph of Morse, 
the reaper of McCormick, the telephone of Bell, and the 
incandescent lamp of Edison. It has fostered the genius of 
Goodyear, Westinghouse, Howe, the Wright brothers, Mer- 
genthaler, Ives, and Baekland. 

When George Washington, as President, signed the Patent 
System Bill on April 10, 1790, it marked the first time in 
history that an inventor held the intrinsic right, recognized 
by law, to profit from his invention. Previously privileges 
granted to an inventor were dependent upon the will or 
caprice of a monarch or upon a special act of the legislature. 

The fundamentals of our patent system are simple and 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 








"Belfer Mousetraps’ 


brief. In general, any person who has invented any new and 
useful art, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter, 
or any improvement thereof, may obtain a patent. An appli- 
cation must be filed with the Commissioner of Patents, ac- 
companied by the necessary papers describing the invention, 
and a small fee to cover the cost of examination. The Patent 
Office then searches prior patents and publications to deter- 
mine whether the application presents something genuinely 
patentable. The patent gives the inventor the right to exclude 
all others from making, using, or selling his invention for 
17 years. 

The Patent Office is one of the most unusual branches of 
the government. Its examining staff of nearly 700 is trained 
in all branches of science and examines thoroughly every 
application which in these days involves the most exhaustive 
research. Not only must the examiners search U. S. and 
foreign patents to learn if similar patents have been issued, 
but they must study scientific publications to discover 
whether the idea has ever been described. 

In addition to issuing patents, the Patent Office, since 
1870, has been in charge of registering trade marks. More 
than 375,000 trade marks have been registered to date. Ac- 
cording to the latest available figures, the Patent Office has 
issued a total of 2,185,169 patents. In the light of recent 
amazing inventive progress some observers are inclined to 
believe that we may be reaching a time when there will be 
little left to invent. 

Such shortsighted individuals would do well to consider 
the case of Henry L. Ellsworth, the first Commissioner of 
Patents. Just about a hundred years ago, Mr. Ellsworth, in 
submitting his annual report for 1844, stated: “The advance- 
ment of the arts from year to year taxes our credulity and 
seems to presage the arrival of that period when human 
improvement must end.” To emphasize his remarks he then 
submitted his resignation from a job which obviously had 
no future. Today we look back on 1844 as a rather primitive 
period in terms of inventive progress. 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-se 
THE PICTURE OF DORIAN 
GRAY. (MGM. Directed by 
Albert Lewin. Produced by 
Pandro S. Berman.) 


vy 


It’s pretty early in the spring to go to 
the movies for a good old-fashioned case 
of cold chills, but that’s what The Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray has in store for you. 
It’s a ghost story without a ghost, a 
weird tale with a moral. MGM has made 
a handsome, hair-raising version of 
Oscar Wilde’s fantasy. 

Dorian Gray (Hurd Hatfield) is a 
wealthy, good-looking Londoner of the 
19th century. When his portrait is 
painted by artist Basil Hallward, it 
proves to be such a thing of beauty that 


Dorian makes a fateful wish. He wishes | 


that he might always look as young as| 
the portrait — and that the portrait, in- 
stead would grow old. 





The wish comes true — with interest. | § 


As the portrait ages, it also reflects | 
Dorian’s many misdeeds. It becomes so | 
horrible to see that Dorian hides it away | 
in an unused room. Constantly fearful | 
that others will discover his secret, he | 
himself cannot resist looking at it and 
noting its hideous changes. 

Dorian’s misspent life comes to a sur- 
prise finish in one of the picture’s best 
scenes. Performances are uniformly 
good, with George Sanders having him- 
self a time as Lord Henry Wotten, the 
evil influence in Dorian’s life. The well- 
known artist, Ivan Albright, painted the 
all-important picture—and while it’s 
certainly art, it’s not what you like. 


TONIGHT AND EVERY NIGHT. 
(Columbia. Produced and di- 
rected by Victor Saville.) 


If it’s entertainment you're after, 
here’s a Technicolor package of it — 
complete with songs, dances, and Rita 
Hayworth! What’s more, it has some- 
thing most musicals lack —a story. 

The story concerns a London theater 
whose players never miss a perform- 
ance during the blitz. If you can disre- 
gard the elaborate production numbers, 
you should get a good idea of what life 
under the blitz was like. In this saga of 
courage set to music, bombs fall, prin- 
cipal members of the cast are killed, 
fire ruins costumes, scenery, and audi- 
ence reactions — but the show goes on 
in the best theatrical tradition. Praise 
be, too, for the most dashing dance 
routines Rita Hayworth has ever done. 


vv 








How to be in two places at once! 


—. PICTURES are your “return- 
trip tickets” for tomorrow. 

They'll bring you back to your good 
times—next winter, next year, and in 
all the seasons to come. 

Especially if they're good pictures— 
the kind you get with Ansco Film. 

Ansco—‘“‘The film that remembers 
you're human’”—has wide exposure 
latitude: a quality that makes it easier 
for you to get good pictures. 

In simpler language, this means that 
small errors in setting your camera’s 
lens and shutter, or variations in the 
light, need not keep you from getting 
clear, brilliant photographs, with 
Ansco Film. 

That’s more important than ever, 
these days. For film is scarce. The 
armed forces are taking nearly all of 
our present output. And to get more 
good, appealing pictures with the film 
you can buy, obey these three simple 
rules: 

7. Compose the picture carefully, 
with the center of interest dominant. 


Be sure every detail in the viewfinder 
is right before you trip the shutter. 
2. For sharp, clear pictures, hold the 
camera steady while making the expo- 
sure. Place the camera on a tripod or 
other firm support when using slow 
shutter speeds. 

S. Use Ansco Film —always. Remem- 
ber that we guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free.” Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 





Ansco 





film + cameras 








BAVARIA—Nazi Inner Fortress! 


ISTORY is playing ironic tricks in 

Bavaria, Germany’s southernmost 
province. The Bavarians always have 
been described as the most “fun-loving, 
peaceful, hospitable, and independent” 
of all Germans. Yet it was in Bavaria’s 
major city of Munich that the Nazi party 
established its headquarters. 

In the Golden Rathaus Hall of the 
Bavarian town of Augsburg, Charles V 
signed the Peace of Augsburg which 
granted religious freedom to Germany. 
Yet from Bavaria Hitler launched his 
virulent campaign to crush religion. 

In the plain among the foothills of 
the Bavarian Alps is Germany’s Wal- 
halla, a copy of the Greek Parthenon, in 
which are enshrined busts of German 
history’s most illustrious leaders. Yet to 
these same Bavarian Alps Germany's 
most infamous Nazi leaders may retire 
to carry on last-ditch guerilla fighting. 


“Underground” Among Mountains 

Many responsible reporters believe 
that when Berlin and the Rhineland fall 
to Allied troops, the top German leaders 
will collect around them the most fanatic 
and disciplined groups of the S.S. and 
Gestapo forces (perhaps 200,000 men) 
and “go underground” in the mountains 
of Bavaria and western Austria. 

Victor Schiff, in the New York Times, 
describes this “last fortress” of the Nazi 
dictators as an area bigger than Switzer- 
land. It includes the southern part of 
Upper Bavaria, the northern parts of 


the Italian provinces of Trento and Bel- 
luno, and the western provinces of 
Austria. This mountainous region con- 
trols the vital Brenner Pass, also the 
Arlberg Pass several miles farther west. 
In it are Austria’s coal and iron mines, 
and the arms plants of Steyr and 
Klagenfurt. (See inset on map below.) 


Pre-War Charm 


Bavaria is the one part of Germany 
that prewar travelers found most charm- 
ing. It does in fact contain some of the 
most beautiful scenery and oldest towns 
in the Reich. In the Bavarian Alps are 
found the Zugspitze, the highest moun- 
tain in Germany; sparkling networks of 
long lakes; valley towns in which the 
inhabitants supported themselves by 
making wood carvings and fiddles; and 
numerous wayside crucifixes (Bavaria 
is 70 per cent Catholic). 

The towns of Bavaria were self-con- 
tained units during the Middle Ages 
and, situated on the Roman highways 
of central Europe, throve as commercial 
depots. Mediaeval guilds ran the daily 
life of the citizens, and in Regensburg 
the guilds decreed that no one but a 
town authority could wear silk or satin! 
No weaver could practice his trade un- 
less he belonged to the weavers’ guild; 
each guild had its own patron saint, its 
own chapel, its own division in the 
army. 

Nuremberg, first important German 
town to welcome the Reformation, was 


the home of the artist Albrecht Durer; 
of Peter Henlein, inventor of the watch; 
of Hans Sachs, cobbler poet made fa- 
mous in Wagner's opera, Die Meister- 
singer. 

The ancient shops along the narrow 
alleys of old Augsburg bespeak the fact 
that this city was of great commercial 
importance. It was the home of the 
notorious Fugger family, whose founder 
rose from the rank of a poor weaver to 
become the richest merchant in Europe, 
chief financial support of German roy- 
alty, and the greatest art patron in the 
land. It was also in Augsburg that the 
painter Holbein the Elder worked. In 
that town Luther wrote the hymn “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” and here 
the Augsburg Confession — the corner- 
stone of the Protestant faith — was 
drawn up. 


More Civilized Days 


From Bavaria came much that was 
German culture. Bayreuth was the 
mecca for Wagner lovers; Oberammer- 
gau was the site of the yearly Passion 
Play; Ulm had the second finest Gothic 
cathedral in Germany; and Munich had 
operas and marionettes, frescoed libra- 
ries, renowned science schools, and 
vaulted beer gardens. 

But in Bavaria, too, is the “shrine” of 
Nazism, Hitler’s crag-top eyrie, Berch- 
tesgaden. Boastfully claimed by him to 
be impregnable, it may serve him as 
his last fortress. 


























Courtesy New York Times 


Aerial view of the almost impregnable Alpine region that may be the last fortress of Nazi warlords. 
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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN S. McCAIN 


The Japanese have reason to shudder 
at Vice Admiral John Sidney McCain’s 
present title: commander, fast carrier 
task force. For the aircraft carriers com- 
manded by this short, sparse, Missis- 
sippi seadog provided the air umbrella 
for the invasions of both Luzon and 
Iwo. In appearance 60-year-old “Slut- 
zie” McCain has been likened to a lean, 
rumpled cowboy with the outthrust jaw 
of a prizefighter. After attending the 
University of Mississippi, he graduated 
from Annapolis, He was in charge of 
the Machinist Mates’ School at Charles- 
ton’s Navy Yard, served on an escort 
cruiser in World War I, became head of 
the Planning Division, Bureau of Navi- 
gation. 

At age 51 he became a naval avi- 
ator, was commander of the carrier 
Ranger, head of the San Diego Naval 
Air Station. After Pearl Harbor he had 
to defend the Australia and U. S. Pa- 
cific supply lines with but a handful of 
planes. He built up our supply of 
fighter-torpedo aircraft, was appointed 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, became deputy chief of naval op- 
erations for air. 

EZEQUIEL PADILLA 

Mexico’s brilliant foreign minister 
and host of the recent Pan-American 
meeting in Mexico City, Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla, is of Indian blood, born in a small 
mountain village. When his impover- 
ished lawyer father died, his mother 
taught school to give him an education. 
He won state scholarships to normal 
school, to the University of Mexico Law 
School, and to the Sorbonne, France. 
During the revolution against Diaz, Pa- 
dilla rode with Zapata’s revolutionists 
and was secretary to one of Villa’s gen- 
erals, Forced to flee from Mexico, he 
came to New York, studied more law at 
Columbia. Returning to Mexico in 1922, 
he became a successful lawyer, a law 
professor at the National University, at- 
torney general, secretary of public edu- 
cation and senator. 





Harris & Ewing 


Padilla 


Harris & Ewing 


McCain 


Unique War Service 


During vacation and in the present 
school term, pupils of Palos Verdes, 
California, schools have devoted more 
than ten thousand hours of time to the 
production of articles for distribution to 
the servicemen in hospitals and at war 
front stations all over the world. 
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The work, under the direction of 
Mrs. E. R. Rechtin, ranges from hun- 
dreds of canes for war-crippled soldiers 
to gift books and gift cards designed or 
compiled by pupils, knitted articles of 
wearing apparel, and game books, 

School schedules have been adjusted 
to allow the pupils to devote certain 
periods each day to their humanitarian 


handicraft output. James E. Hungerford 











Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory—ready to move 
anywhere on short notice—runs 
down “‘crimes”’ against good 
telephone service. It is one of 
the many jobs of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ scientists. 


9 
are not 


The ‘‘criminals’ 
people, but things like threads 
of lint, traces of acids, or chem- 
icals in the air —any one of 
which might damage telephone 
equipment. 

In other interesting war work, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Bell Laboratories’ scientists have 
been on a new kind of hunt. 
They have tracked down differ- 
ent materials for those now hard 
to get, found others that would 
serve in special conditions, and 
have detected in captured equip- 
ment the kinds of material the 
enemy uses. 

These are some examples 
among many of the ways Bell 
System research is helping to 
serve America at war. 




















re “He's got a powerful 
forehand drive, hasn't he?” 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 


... for winning speed 
. for tough-gut stamina 





THE STRENGTH 
OF ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 






makes your 


restring job last longer... 


These days it doesn’t 
pay to take chances on a restring job. That's 
why you'll be wise to insist on Armour’s 
Tested Gut for your racket. 








| 
| 


Because the | 


stubborn, lasting strength you want is built | 


into Armour’s strings...and is pre-proved... 
in scientific laboratory tests. 


And despite wartime conditions you'll find 
your favorite restringer has all six of the 
Armour tested brands in stock. So, for pre- 
proved strength and tested performance, be 
sure to specify Armour’s Tested Gut. 


CAREFULLY-AGED STOCK IN THESE SIX TESTED 
BRANDS IS AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER'S NOW 


GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 9 + ILLINOIS 





1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by placing the 
correct numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Radescu 
2. McCain 
3. Padilla 
4. Armour 


( ) Argentine President 

( ) Civil War nurse 

( ) Romania ex-Premier 

( ) U. S. Ambassador 

( ) former Under- 
Secretary 


5. Farrell ( ) U.S. Vice Admiral 
6. Velasquez ( ) Mexican Foreign 

a ‘elles Minister 

7. Welles ) Paraguayan 

8. Bickerdyke Ambassador 


ll. WANTED: A MONEY YARDSTICK 
Underscore the 
phrase. 


correct word or 

1. A nation is “on the gold standard” 
if: (a) it issues no paper money; (b) its 
coinage is gold; (c) its currency can 
be exchanged for gold. 

2. First of the great powers to aban- 
don the gold standard was: (a) Britain; 
(b) France; (c) the U. S. 

3. Devaluation of money: (a) causes 
prices to fall; (b) aids debtors; (c) dis- 
courages foreign purchasers. 

4. Materials supplied by the U. S. 
under the Lend-Lease Act will be: (a) 
repaid in kind 
repaid at cost plus 3 per cent interest; 


(goods or services); (b) 


(c) considered as a gift to our allies 

5. The main job of the “International 
Bank” would be to: (a) make loans to 
nations whose credit is sound; (b) sta- 
bilize international currency; (c) guar- 
antee loans to nations by private 
bankers. 


lll. FAMILY REUNION OF THE 

AMERICAS 

Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. The present Inter-American Con- 
ference was called by the Pan American 
Union. 

2. Secretary of State Stettinius was 
elected President of the conference. 

3. Despite Paraguayan urging, the 


| question of Argentina does not appear 





on the agenda. 

4. Argentina is the only Latin Ameri- 
can country which will not attend. 

5. The Conference will limit its dis- 
cussion to postwar economic and politi- 
cal problems. 

6. Brazil holds a permanent seat on 
the League of Nations Council. 


IV. PLACES IN BAVARIAN HISTORY 
Write the correct answer in each 
space, 


1. Charles V granted religious free- 
dom to Germany by the Peace of —___. 
2. Albrecht Diirer and Hans Sachs 
were natives of __— 


3. The highest mountain in Germany 
is located in the Bavarian —________.. 
4. Bavaria’s famous Passion 
Play is performed in - 
5. Hitler’s Bavarian 


most 


“hideout” is at 





V. HEADLINE EVENTS 

Name the country in which each of 
the following events took place. 

1. Revolt prime minister’s 
party collapses; lower house votes over- 
whelming support of Crimea decisions. 

2. Rioting ends; Left Wing National 
Democrats succeed cabinet opposed by 
Moscow. 

3. New Gerbrandy cabinet includes 
no Social Democratic Laborites. 

4. Allied Military Commission grants 
nation full power over foreign and in- 
ternal affairs. | 

5. Commonwealth again under native 
civil control returned to Osmena. 


within 


rule; 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

Canyes, M. S., “The Meetings of Con- 
sultation, their origin, significance and 
possible role in future inter-American re- 
lations,” Pan American Union Bul., March, 
1944. 

Weil, F. S., “Argentina and the U. S. A.,” 
Asia and the Americas, August, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Plastiras (pla ste ras) Greek Premier. 
Padilla (pa dél ya 
Velasquez (va léis kath). 
ersatz (ér zits) equivalent or substitute 
(German). 





For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 
Available in a wide OD 
range of prices. ( CS = 
Ask for them on your % 
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Send for free booklet \ \. 
—"Badminton and Ten- 


nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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/ Vine Pancha! 
QV Vine | 
ANCHO, he is one fine fellow. And 
he is one fine tennis player. He may 
cop the national title this year. If he 
does, he will make a lot of people 
happy. For everybody loves Francisco 
“Pancho” Segura, our No. 3 player. 

Pancho was born in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, 23 years ago. He came to 
America in 1941, with a trunk, a sunny 
smile and a fistful of rackets. He knew 
just one American expression — “O. K.” 
He took one look at America — America 
took one look at him — and it was love 
at first sight. 

Our tennis fans “fell” for the happy- 
go-lucky way he bounced around the 
court and chased balls. They also liked 
his style of swatting a ball. He kept 
both hands on the racket and swung 
like a baseball batter. 

He still does. That's the way he 
learned to play. He was only ten at the 
time, and couldn’t swing a racket with 
one hand. Today, he can no more hit a 
forehand with one hand than a tub of 
lard can fly. 

His two passions are tennis and eat- 
ing. Tennis comes first. But eating is 
never far behind. If he’s late for a 
match, it’s because he’s downing that 
third sandwich. He’s gained about 20 
pounds since coming to this country. 

Pancho is now a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. What’s more, he is 
now as American as hot dogs and mus- 
tard. He is a real sharp dresser, an A-1 
rug-cutter, and a swift boy with a wise- 
crack, 

Although he is only 5 ft. 8 in., he is 
a big man on the campus. He’s copped 
the national collegiate tennis crown two 
years in a row. His game is now as sharp 
as a jitterbug’s socks. He is definitely 
the man to watch this coming season. 

We're betting a box of kleenex he 
reaches the finals in the nationals. 

—HERMAN L. MasINn 
Sports Editor 















































There’s Romance in the name 


“WILSON” 






Many famous tennis hands have confidently gripped 
the handles of tennis rackets marked “Wilson.” In 
many breath-taking matches for world’s champion- 
ship honors the name “Wilson” has identified the 
rackets used by the winner. You tread in the foot- 
steps of such great stars as Vines, Budge, Riggs, 
Marble, Hardwick and others when you play a 
racket stamped “Wilson.” Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


d on the Wilson Advisory Staff. 





Players tioned are retat 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Chicago Plant 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








Title 


stered, U. S. Patent Office 








THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


SAM BURGER, Editor 





World's Largest Air Clipper 


Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation has been awarded 
a contract by Pan American Air- 
ways for a fleet of six-engined 
air clippers. They will be the 
largest transport aircraft built. 

The fifteen clippers will be 
land-based. Each will have a 
range of 4,200 miles and a ca- 
pacity of 204 passengers and 
15,300 pounds of baggage. 

The double-decked air clip- 
per will be 182 feet long, with 
a wing span of 230 feet. This 
wing span is more than twice 
that of the B-24 Liberator, and 
equal to the height of a twenty- 
one story building. The new 
clipper will weigh 320,000 
pounds — more than twice the 
weight of a B-29 Superfort. 


Pusher Props 


The six engines which will 
power the giant ¢lipper will 
produce power equal to that of 
853 average automobile en- 
gines. In order to take full ad- 
vantage of laminar air flow, 
the engines are mounted on the 
trailing edge of the wing and 
are equipped with pusher-type 
propellers. 

Cruising speeds will range 
between 310 and 342 miles per 
hour, depending on altitude and 
power output. Flight time for 
the new clipper. between New 
York and London will be a lit- 
tle more than nine hours. 

Pan American engineers have 
worked actively with Consoli- 
dated Vultee in the develop- 





ment of the air clipper. A full 
scale model has already been 
built, and more than 90 per 
cent of the engineering is com- 
pleted. But production cannot 
be started until war-time re- 
strictions have been removed. 


Odd Facts on Model 37 


Here are some unusual facts 
about the Model 37, as the pro- 
posed clipper is now called: 

The electrical system is equiv- 
alent to that used by a town of 
500 people. 

The fuel required to com- 
pletely fill the tanks is more 
than the average motorist would 
use in 20 years. 

The heating facilities are suf- 
ficient to heat a 40-room apart- 
ment house. 

The main landing gear tire 
is about one foot higher than 
the average ceiling in a home. 
A family automobile can be 
driven under the fuselage with 
ample clearance. 

There are approximately 
twenty-five miles of wire in the 
Model 37. 

The blueprints that will be 
used to build this airplane 
would cover a sixteen-acre field. 

The wingtips may be flexed 
about six feet in a gust of air, 
or during certain maneuvers. 

The portion of the fuselage 
ahead of the wing is two feet 
longer than a Catalina, and only 
two feet shorter than a B-24. 

The propellers extend higher 
than a two-story house. 





Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


Medel of new Pan American Clipper shows huge size of plane. 











JET MODELS 


Here’s the latest news in the 
model airplane field: 

A model jet plane contest is 
being sponsored, with $350 in 
cash prizes for the best models 
submitted. 

The contest is being spon- 
sored by the magazine Me- 
chanix Illustrated, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. Clos- 
ing date of the contest is mid- 
night July 31, 1945. For full 
details, address the Model Edi- 
tor of Mechanix Illustrated mag- 
azine. 

The German V-1 robot bomb, 
and our own jet-propelled Aira- 
comet fighter, have aroused 
wide interest in jet propulsion. 

For some time, experts have 
said that jet-engines could be 
used to power model aircraft. 
Many builders of model air- 
planes have already begun to 
experiment with model jet en- 
gines. 

One simple jet unit proposed 
for models is based on a tank 
of compressed air. 

Two types of tank arrange- 
ments may be made. 

The first type uses a fairly 
large tank that can be pumped 
up at the local gas station to 
about 100 pounds per square 
inch pressure. 

The second type uses small 
cylinders, similar to the ones 
used for charging soda water 
bottles. These small cylinders 
can be bought for about ten or 
fifteen cents each. 


Mechanix Illustrated 
Drawing above shows how single jet unit may power model plene. 


The best feature of both types 
is that they need no moving 
parts. The air is released into a 
feed tube, in which is set a 
needle valve, similar to the 
model engine type. The air 
rushing past the needle valve 
draws fuel from a small gas 
tank beneath it. The fuel-air 
mixture then goes to the com- 
bustion chamber, where it burns 
and is exhausted through the 
jet exit, propelling the model. 

Operation is limited with 
either tank arrangement to less 
than a minute. For contest 
work, this unit is ideal, since 
the unit shuts itself off when 
the air in the tank or cartridge 
is exhausted. No shut-off device 
is required. 








Ui Talh 





A “lame duck” is a 
disabled aircraft, espe- 
cially one shot up in com- 
bat. 

Next week: What does 
“dropping the grass” 
mean in bomber talk? 
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SCIENCE 


SILICONE MAGIC 


ELPING Mother with the dishes 

won't be a chore after the war. The 
dishes won’t need wiping — water will 
run right off them immediately. For 
they will be coated with a transparent 
silicone spray to make them shed water. 

Silica, or common sand, is a com- 
bination of oxygen and silicon, a metal- 
lic element which, next to oxygen, is 
the most plentiful on earth and is the 
closest chemical relative of carbon. 

Carbon always has been the basis of 
most industrial chemistry because it is 
able to link itself with other carbon 
atoms and with other elements to form 
long chain molecules. Silicon, however, 
in many ways is replacing carbon as the 
building block of synthetic products, 
because silicon is the best molecule 
chain-former next to carbon and, in the 
form of silicone, has some excellent 
qualities not in carbon compounds. 

Silicones are able to form fluids, 
greases, and resins like their hydrocar- 
bon relatives, and also are able to resist 
water, air, and temperature as high as 
500° F. like their silicon relatives. Sili- 
cones do not corrode metals, and are re- 
sistant to mineral acids, salts, and alka- 
lies. Some of their uses: 

® As liquids, they produce greases 
that do not boil at temperatures as high 
as 392° F., and do not stiffen at tem- 
peratures as low as minus 158 F. This 
makes ideal lubricant in stratosphere 
flying. 

® Silicone resins are the best insula- 
tors yet discovered, enabling electric 
motors to last 400 years, eliminating 
the need for water cooling units in trans- 
formers, permitting planes to make 
rapid dives in humid atmospheres with- 
out danger of short circuit, and enabling 
a small electric motor to give off three 
times the power it could give without 
silicone insulation. 

@ A new silicone rubber doesn’t soften 
at 800° F. (most rubbers can’t stand 
temperatures higher than 212° F). It is 
used as a shock absorber for the lenses 
of war searchlights, and as gaskets in 
bomber superchargers. 

® Sprayed as a mist or spread as 
varnish, silicones make materials water- 
proof, stainproof, and heatproof, with- 
out changing the appearance of the 
material. Hence the water-shedding 
dishes and other silicone products of 
the near future such as waterproof 
shoes, clothes don’t muss and stain 
when rained on, snow- arid water-shed- 
ding windshields, a stainproof uphol- 
stery, and rustproof coatings for metals. 





NANCY GENET 


Hicc-Up 


Lawrence Tibbett (opera singer): 
“If you want to learn how to be a 
singer, Milton, you should try to vocal- 
ize with a mouthful of pebbles.” 

Milton Berle (radio comedian): “1 
tried that out in the back yard but I got 
the hiccups and broke 14 windows.” 

Magazine Digest 


Come Out, Come Out... 


A salesman making a two-week stay 
in town, bought some limburger cheese 
to eat in his room. When he got ready 
to leave, he still had about half of the 
cheese left. He didn’t want to pack it 
nor did he want to leave it lying in the 
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room, He went over to the windowsill, 
carefully removed a plant from its pot, 
buried the cheese and replaced the 
plant. A few days later, he received a 
telegram from the hotel: “We give up, 


where did you put it?” 
Quote 


The Hard Way 


Jimmy Durante: “After slaving over 
a typewriter for ten years, I finally got 
my book done.” 

Garry Moore: “How come it took you 
so long, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy Durante: “Every time I came 
to the end of a line a little bell rang, 
and I had to go out to lunch.” 


Magazine Digest 
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/, Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 


[T|U/6 lal 


-..and get the only thing 
you can use to make a hit 
in this game. 








2 @ Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 


[¢]o|Mie | ly] 


---and find something 
that’s a great help in get- 
ting the bird. 




















It would make a 
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P.S. Arrow Shirts are designed to look and feel as swell as the last day of the term. 
Mitoga figure-cut makes them {s@ne-fitting; Sanforizing safeguards them against shri 

freshman feel like a senior to sport the famed 
stays crisp and fresh. At your Arrow Dealer’s, $2.24 up. Send for free booklet, “The Story 
of Cotton.” Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


3 e Knock-Out a letter 
from the word 
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Share Your Clothes 


Students, teachers, and school author- 
ities in thousands of communities are 
answering a humanitarian, appeal from 
Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast shipbuilder 
and industrialist, for help in the great 
April campaign to collect 15,000,000 
pounds of clothing for war sufferers. 
Schools, churches, factories, municipal 
governments, and civic organizations 
are providing depots to receive clothing. 

Mr. Kaiser has emphasized that the 


help of students is needed and appre- 
ciated. Encourage your friends and par- 
ents to clean out their clothes closets 
and rummage through their attics for 
good, serviceable clothing that can af- 
ford relief to war sufferers who have 
nothing better than patched and ragged 
garments. Shoes, gloves, sweaters, over- 
coats, suits, stockings, bedding, blankets 
—any warm, serviceable item of clothing 
is welcome. Your church or school will 
gladly receive them and turn them ever 
to the United National Clothing Col- 
lection. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
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Sugeno pins 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
New Opportunity for School Artists 


HE United States Time Corporation, maker of Ingersoll Watches. has 
joined Scholastic Awards, affording all entries in Oil, the Pictorial 
and Colored Inks Divisions, opportunities for prizes to be awarded 
twelve paintings to be reproduced for the 1946 INGERSOLL ART 
AWARD CALENDAR. The judging will be done by the Scholastic Art 
Awards Jury. There will be twelve $100 Awards, this award to cover 
both prize money and purchase price of those entries selected. As a 
supplementary prize, Ingersoll will award a $25 Honorable Mention to 
one entry from Canada and from each of the 48 States. The Honorable 
Mention awards will be in addition to any prizes students may be 
awarded by the named sponsors of Classifications Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Scholastic Magazines and the co-sponsor reserve the right to withhold 
any prizes, if entries are not deemed worthy by the judges. All other 
rules and regulations of Scholastic Awards competitions apply. The 
names of all Honorable Mention winners will be listed on the 1946 
calendars. Every entry accepted for national judging will receive equal 
consideration for this new INGERSOLL ART AWARD — now part of 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. 








THE PURITANS 


MONG the most interesting pictures 
printed by the newspapers in rela- 

tion to the recent Crimea Conference 
was one of President, Roosevelt enter- 
taining the king of Saudi Arabia aboard 
a warship. (See Mar. 12 issue, news 
pages. ) 

Arabia, as you know, is the great 
peninsula that forms southwestern Asia. 
It- area is approximately 1,000,000 
square miles, or about one-third that of 
the United States. The total population 
is somewhat larger than that of New 
York City. Of the several countries 
which today make up the Arabian pe- 
ninsula, the largest is Saudi Arabia. Its 
area is nearly 700,000 square miles, and 
its king is Abdul Aziz ibn Saud. 


The Wahabis 


Usually called just Ibn Saud, this 
king, born about 1880, has had an in- 
teresting and active life. He first became 
prominent, not as king, but as leader of 
a puritanical Mohammedan sect known 
as the Wahabis. This sect was founded 
by a very religious man named Moham- 
med ibn Abdul Wahab, who died about 
1787. 

Abdul Wahab believed that most 
Moslems had strayed from the path of 
righteousness by departing more and 
more from the original teachings of Mo- 
hammed the Prophet. Hence he tried to 
bring the faithful back to what he re- 
garded as orthodox Mohammedanism. 
The Wahabis denounced fancy dress 
and objected to smoking. They enforced 
Mohammed’s prohibition against alco- 
holic drinks. They regarded many of 
the religious customs that had appeared 
during the centuries since Mohammed’s 
death as superstitious and idolatrous. 

The Wahabi Movement spread quick- 
ly, mainly for two reasons: First, its 
sternness and puritanism appealed to 
the hardened men of the desert; second, 
its encouragement of the use of warfare 
in the cause of religion gave it a wide 
political influence. 

The most prominent follower of Ab- 
dul Wahab, and, indeed, his patron, was 
a great fighter named Mohammed ibn 
Saud, ancestor of the present king of 
Saudi Arabia. Mohammed ibn Saud 
took up arms in the name of a purified 
Mohammedanism and soon established 
a sizable kingdom in central Arabia. His 
son continued Mohammed ibn Saud’s 
conquering ways and in 1803-1804 cap- 
tured Mecca and Medina. 

When the Wahabis permitted only 
members of their sect to visit these holy 
cities of Islam, the Ottoman Sultan in- 
tervened. Mecca and Medina were 
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OF ARABIA 


BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


taken away from the Wahabis in 1812- 
1813, and during the next few decades 
the power of these fanatics waned. 

There was a brief revival of power in 
the 1860s, but after that most of the 
Arabian Peninsula came under control 
of the Turks. Because Turkish Moslems 
generally were opposed to the religious 
ideas of the Wahabis, there grew up a 
close relation between Wahabism and 
Arab nationalism. The Wahabis clung 
to their beliefs and made it difficult for 
the Turks to exercise real authority. 

Meanwhile, toward the close of the 
19th century, two brothers became ri- 
vals for the leadership of the Wahabi 
sect and the political control of central 
Arabia. One of these brothers, Abdur- 
Rahman, decided in 1900 to quit the 
fight and pass his claims on to his son 
—the present Abdul Aziz ibn Saud. 
The latter gradually regained power 
over all central Arabia. 

In these efforts he was aided by sub- 
sidies from the British. London hoped 
that Ibn Saud would be able to restore 
and maintain order in what had been a 
very troubled portion of the Ottoman 
domains. He was fairly successful in this 
endeavor, and then, in 1912, founded 
the Ikhwan movement, which aimed at 
further “purifying” even the Wahabis! 


During World War I, Ibn Saud saw 
an opportunity to become independent 
of Turkish authority. Hence he engaged 
in minor military activities on the side 
of the Allies. Other Arab rulers adopted 
the same policy and fought against 
Turkey, which was an ally of Germany 
in that war. As a result, a number of 
boundary disputes arose among the 
Arabs themselves at the war’s end. 


Rivalry to Cooperation 


Most successful in beating his rivals 
and conquering their lands was — the 
same Ibn Saud. Sometimes he went 
against the wishes of the British, who 
began to fear his ambitions. But Ibn 
Saud kept on, and by the early 1930s 
he was master of three-fourths of the 
Arabian Peninsula. In 1932 he pre- 
pared the way for diplomatic relations 
with western powers by sending officials 
to visit most European capitals. 

At the present time Saudi Arabia’s 
chief rival is the neighboring kingdom 
of Iraq. The latter is about one-seventh 
as large, but its population is three- 
fifths as great. Iraq is the ancient Meso- 
potamia, or land between the rivers. It 
was classed as a British mandate after 
World War I, but in 1932 received vir- 
tual independence. 

For a time it appeared that Ibn Saud 
and his colleague, King Feisal of Iraq, 
might come to blows in their rivalry for 
control of all Arabia. But recently the 
two kingdoms have seemed content to 
exist in harmony and to work together 
for an eventual Arab federation. 


Two armed Arab bodyguards of Ibn Saud’s entourage 
when the King went to meet the President near Cairo. 
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“PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 
See last week's issue (Mar. 12) for details! 














Fora 


‘Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 

wee Bi an attack of surface 
‘ ” pimples or blotchy skin. 
Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment... 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. B-6, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y¥. 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! Th biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted) JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown. New York. 











\\ FREE we 
cB\\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest ‘ } 









quality. Reasonable prices from 55c up. Write 
> today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








Earn your graduation ex- 

SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students, 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
today to Printcraft, 1423 &. Elim St., 
Scranton 5, Pa. 








EXTRY! EXTRY! 
Get Your Papers — 
ready for the 
SCRAP DRIVE 
Salvaged Paper 
means VICTORY 
DON’T GET BEHIND 
IN YOUR PAPER 
WworK 








Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are ‘guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 





BUY MORE WAR STAMPS 
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JUNGLE DRUG 
nuw tool th aurgery 


From the South American jungle there now comes 
an important drug, curare. Physicians have found 
it to be a valuable aid in shock therapy of mental 
disease and in the treatment of certain forms of 
paralysis. 

Surgeons are also finding it immensely useful 
in relaxing the muscles of patients undergoing 
operations. Under anesthesia, muscles may remain 
tense, make surgery difficult— but curare removes 
this resistance. 

This remarkable new medical agent comes from 
the same drug that is used by the Amazon Indians 
on arrow tips for the purpose of paralyzing the 
game they hunt. 


In 1934 an explorer came back to this country 
with a large amount of crude curare. Squibb sci- 
entists undertook the job of identifying the active 
principle, testing its potency, and preparing a 
standard, purified extract for medical use. Today, 
Squibb standardized curare (Intocostrin) in the 
capable hands of medical men is playing an im- 
portant part in the treatment of human disease. 





Purified, laboratory-standardized curare, used in conjunction with anes- 
thesia, is a boon to surgery. Curare produces complete relaxation of the 
voluntary muscles long enovgh to aid in the operation. It is recognized as a 
major contribution from the jungle to civilized society. 






















Amazon Indians use curare in hunting, seldom in jungle combat. Brewing 
it is a ceremonial rite. Witch-doctors, or ‘‘brujos,”’ boil down parts of certain 


plants to a gummy resin. However, impurities and lack of uniformity 
make this primitive curare unfit for medical use. 





The Squibb Laboratories were the first to make standard- 
ized curare generally available for medical use. After 
several years of laboratory investigational work, Squibb 
supplied clinically accurate curare to qualified medical men 
who were thus able to test and prove its value. Research 
in curare is another of the many Squibb contributions to 
the world’s health. 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from L. W. Fowles at the Loomis 
School, Windsor, Connecticut, who 
will receive a Book-of-the-Month Club 
subscription. 


World Week has become a necessity 
for our ninth grade, four periods a week 
World History course. It presents some 
problems at first, but they are easily 
solved and the magazine adds to the 
scope and interest of the course increas- 
ingly as the year goes on. 

The main problem, of course, is the 
one of time limitation. How to add any 
material seems at first like too much of 
an obstacle. The second problem is that 
of integration. World Week must not 
detract from the basic requirements, it 
must be integrated and it must add 
interest to justify its use. 

Each student has always kept his 
own notebook for outlines, maps, vocab- 
ularies, drawings, and outside reading. 
It seemed fitting to use the valuable 
material in World Week through the 
medium of these notebooks. Each week, 
when each student has his copy of 
World Week, he reads to find out the 
relationship of any article in the maga- 
zine to material covered in the course. 

At first the amount is small, neces- 
sarily, but as the contents of the stu- 
dents’ notebooks and their appreciation 
increase, more and more articles are 
taken from the magazine and _ pasted 
into the notebooks. 

This method trains the student to 
think of all the World Week articles in 
terms of his constantly increasing body 
of knowledge and integrate them with 
the learning process. This in itself con- 
stitutes an important element in edu- 
cation for the training in evaluating and 
appreciating current writing. 

At the end of the year, the student 
has read all the World Weeks and has a 
record of the material which has en- 
larged his grasp of each particular de- 
velopment in world history. This use 
of the magazine is easily incorporated 
into the scope of the course, makes 
students conscious of the application of 
the textbook to the world of politics, 
economics and public affairs, and ° be- 
comes an integral part of the material 


{ the course. 
© oO o 


The following prize-winning letter 
omes from Mrs. Phyllis Williams of 
Gilecrest, Colorado, who will receive a 
Rook-of-the-Month Club subscription. 

I believe the greatest need in a Social 
Science class is to awaken interest and 


knowledge of current happenings in the 
world. To gain this objective, I am spon- 
soring a project in map work which 
correlates geography with significant 
events. Scholastic Magazine is the basic 
material from which we work. 

From the helpful summaries in the 
magazine my pupils make a weekly 
check-up of the European war fronts, 
and demonstrate what they find, on a 
map they have made. The lines in West- 
ern Europe and Italy are represented 
by red, white, and blue thumb-tacks 
which can be easily moved forward as 
the armies advance. In the same way, 
the Russian line is designated by green- 
headed thumb-tacks. 

This project keeps interest in the 
daily news alive for the students and 
they come to understand what it means. 
They also obtain valuable, workable 
knowledge of geography — the terrain 
and cities of the countries figuring in 
the history of today. They become alert 
and eager to learn of the latest advances 
so that they may have the privilege of 
moving the tacks forward. 

To carry out this project we use a 
movable easel faced with bulletin-board 
material. On this bulletin-board we have 
placed our European map, traced from 
an atlas. Only the countries which are 
probable battle-fronts are included on 
the map. These are enlarged so that the 
study of them can be more detailed. 
Important cities, rivers, and mountains 
are marked. 

The pupils study cheir Scholastic 
Magazine and maps to determine where 
the armies are at battle. They bring to 
class their lists, find the locations on 
their map, and are allowed to place the 
Allied thumb-tacks on the right spots. 
Fach new Scholastic Magazine is used 
as reference material in this way, and 
the pupils are alert to note the successive 
advances of our armies. 

They also made miniature colored 
flags for the British, Canadian, French, 
American, Russian, and Italian armies. 
These were pinned behind Allied lines 
in the sectors in which they were oper- 
ating. 

This project is alive and ever-chang- 
ing — something in which the pupils can 
actively participate. They learn a great 
deal about the cities and geographical 
conditions of European countries. 

Scholastic is an invaluable aid to us, 
and the children look forward to each 
issue with interest. I hope others may 
find this project as helpful as it has been 
in my classes. 








DRAMA in the classroom 

















with SCHOLASTIC’S 
20 RADIO PLAYS 


The drama and suspense of broad- 
casting in your classroom with these 
exciting true adventure plays! 

Each play 15-minutes long, timed 
for inclusion in average class period. 
Easy-to-produce, no props required. 
Excellent training for developing 
reading and speaking skills. 


All Plays ROYALTY-FREE 
Single Script SPECIAL OFFER 


sm =" 10 for $1.00 


a Over 10 Copies—10c Each 
Order ine special selections, Group A or 

B or choose your plays from either group. 
USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
0 I enclose $ for Group A 1) 
for Group B () 
for plays checked 








7] I enclose $ 
below: 
Note. Figures om parentheses indicate number of 
gir' characters (G) and hoy characters (B) 


Group A 
Oriver Bean—taking a screen test (1G, 3B) 
_. The Desert Blooms—growing wheat in Kansas 
(5G 


Dusky Singing—Stephen Collins Foster (2G, 
3B) 


I 
! 
| 
I 
1 
I 
I 
| 
! 
j 
1 
t 
| 
t 
i 
1 
Haym Soloman—financing Revolutionary War 1 
(1G, 14B) | 
__._ _ [Aland Stanford—inventing movie camera (1G, | 
cad pen te Mightier—Thomas Nast. cartoonist (1G | 
| 

| 
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! 

| 
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! 
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Miracle in Louisiana—founding free Academies 
(1G, 3B) 

_._. M-_Elliott’s Crazy Notion—first auto (3G, 4B) 

—_— Not tor Ladies—Bronte sisters sell novels (2G 


’ 
_—._ Petticoat Brigade—Susan B. Anthony's crusade 
(2G. 4B) 
Group B 
__ Prive We Pay—safety in the home (4G, 11B) 
__._ Py «mus and Thisbe—comic interlude (1G, 7B) 
_.. Men Who Discovered The Sun—Neils Finsen 
fights Tuberculosis (1G, 3B) 
_.. _Seurch for Sleep—Morton discovers ether (1G, 
3R) 
_. _ Secret Weapon—democracy vs dictatorship (7G, 
19R) 
— Si: Robin of Locksiey—Robin Hood (1G, 13B) 
___. Sixteen—high school girl discovers love (2G, 2B) 
Stare vs. Joe Miller—reckless driving (2G, 3B) 
__ Taming of the Shrew—condensed version (2G, 
8B) 
— Viennese Serenade—Franz Schubert (1G. 7B) 

















Name 

School ! 

Address 

City — P.O. Zone No. 1 

State __. TE 3-19-45 | 
Full remittance must accompany al! orders. ; 





SCHOLASTIC = MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
For Grades 10-11-12' 


WORLD WEEK 
For Grades 9-10 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
For Grades 6-7-8 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS STAFF 
Editorial Department 


Maurice R. Rosinson, President and Publisher ¢ KENNETH M. GouLp, Editor-in- 
Chief » Jack K. Lippert, Managing Editor ¢ Owen Reep, Editor, Scholastic 
Coach ¢ Associate Editors: Franx B. LATHAM, MARGARET Hauser, HERMAN S. 
Mastin, Saran McC. Gorman, JoAN Coyne, Invinc De W. TALMADGE, CHARLOTTE 
Van DE Water, Nancy GENET, Miriam Burns, SAMUEL BuRGER, JANE RUSSELL, 
HELEN LonmMan,. Georce WALLER @ Art Director, MAry JANE DUNTON e Art 
Associates: Dornotuy Rantz, Rectna Kino, Eva E. Mizerek, WiLLtiaM HoGarRTH e 
Contributing Editors: May LamsBerton Becker, HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 
Watter C. Lancsam, Georce LAwTon, CREIGHTON J. Hitt, FRANKLIN R. ZERAN, 
ARTHUR Secorp, ALICE C. Torrey, LEONARD Paris, MARGARET S. RONAN, GRETTA 
Baker. Mary SCHIEFFELIN 


Business Department 

G. Hersert McCracken, Vice President and Director of Advertising e R. D. 
MatTHewson, Circulation Manager (on leave) @ WiILLIAM STEINER, Acting Cir- 
culation Manager ¢ I. Jay Scuetn, Subscription Service Manager e Advertising 
Associates: Don LayMAN, Marie KERKMANN, S. C. WARDEN (Chicago) « FRIEDA 
C. Curtis, Secretary, Scholastic Awards ¢ Norma C. Carman, Personnel Director 
e Patricia MiLterR, Teachers Service Bureau ¢ Aucustus K. OLIVER, Treasurer e 
Acnes Laurino, Assistant Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscription or Advertising to 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Frank Copy, Former Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan ¢ Henry H. 
Hit, Superintendent of Schools. Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ Ina M. Brock, Principal, 
Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. ¢ Carnoit R. Reep, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Rev. Freperick G. Hocuwa tt, Director of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. @ BEN D. 
Woon. Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, Columbia University 


Advisory Board for Social Studies, 1944-45 


Roy A. Price. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N Y. ¢ WALTER C. Lancsam, Union 
College. Schenectady, N Y » Grace H. Encar, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 
Illinois ¢ Pavt SEEHAUSEN, State Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 
Indiana @ Marcaret F. Baker, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Virginia 
e Wituiam H. Bristow, Board of Education, New York City. ¢ Harotp G. INc- 
HAM, University of Kansas 


Advisory Board for English, 1944-45 


Rosert P. T. Corrin, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine @ Harpy FIncn, 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. ¢ Sytvia Meyer, Central High School, 
St. Joseph, Mo. » Georce H. Henry, Principal, Senior High School, Dover, 
Delaware @ ABRAHAM H. Lass, Ft. Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. @ J. 
Pau Leonarp. School of Education, Leland Stanford University, Calif. ¢ |. Grace 
Wacker. J. Sterling Morton Township High School, Cicero. Illinois 





A GOOD CITIZEN ... 


Gives to the Red Cross 

Buys War Bonds and Stamps 

Gives blood for the Red Cross Plasma Bank 

Buys only at or below ceiling prices and pays ration stamps 
Saves paper, fats, rubber, and metals 

Writes V-mail letters to the boys at the front 

Supports his Government and the United Nations. 


OFF THE PRESS 


Central Union of Europe, by Peter Jor- 
dan (McBride, $2.00), outlines a plan for 
federation of small countries 
which by themselves are not economically 
independent or secure against aggression. 
Together, Mr. Jordan urges that the eleven 
small nations from Estonia to Greece could 
act effectively for their own wellbeing 
and the peace of Europe. This union would 
solve racial and national problems, en- 
courage agricultural, commercial, and in- 
dustrial development, and produce stable 
relations with Germany and with Russia. 
Mr. Jordan outlines his plan simply with 
the aid of twenty-five full-page maps. He 
makes no attempt to handle questions of 
more inclusive world federations. 

« * * 


A Faith to Free the People, by Cedric 
Belfrage (Dryden Press, $2.75), is the life 
story of Claude Williams, who was born 
of sharecroppers in Tennessee and is now 
Industrial Chaplain of the Detroit Presby- 
tery and Director of the Peoples’ Institute 
of Applied Religion. As a preacher he 
has worked among miners, sharecroppers, 
and now among industrial workers in the 
thick of racial struggle. He has been 
beaten and jailed, but faith, determina- 
tion, and courage have made him a strong 


champion of the underprivileged. 
* * * 


regional 


In The American Way: Labor in Amer- 
ica (Harper, $1.60), Harold U. Faulkner, 
Professor of History at Smith College, and 
Mark Starr, Educational Director of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
union, answer questions pupils are asking 
about the organization and purposes of 
modern labor unions. They examine de- 
velopments in labor as one expression of 
our democratic ideals as they work out 
practically. 

* * * 

Education for All American Youth is a 
four-hundred page statement of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the NEA 
on changes and developments which they 
feel must come in the next few years. The 
commission stands firmly for local and 
state control, but believes that federal con- 
trol will replace it if planning and action 
are not forthcoming. They describe school 
services as they would like them to be 
(1) in a rural community surrounding a 
country village, (2) in the industrial. and 
commercial center of a larger region. 
These are clearly labeled samples, not 
blueprints or models. (Price, 50c ) 

* * * 

Marie Syrkin, author of Your School, 
Your Children (L. B. Fischer, $2.50), 
speaks from her experience of eighteen 
years’ teaching in New York City schools. 
She reports on real classroom situations re- 
sulting from the impact of intolerance, 
race-prejudice, and reaction on high-school 
pupils. She states honestly the measure of 
our failure to develop thoughtful, sympa- 
thetic, understanding “citizens-to-be.” Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher says that “if this book 
could be made compulsory reading, our 
future would be brighter.” 
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